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THE ALDINE. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The one building which possesses a greater inter- 
est for all English-speaking people than any other is 
undoubtedly Westminster Abbey, London, with its 
memories of eight hundred years. " It is," as Dean 
Stanley has said, " what the Pantheon was intended 
to be to France ; what the Valhalla is to Germany ; 
what Santa Croce is to Italy," To Americans, who 
have a genial reverence for an- 
tiquity, heightened by the very 
newness of the country in which 
they live, it is worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic to behold 
Westminster Abbey, so fraught 
with historic interest. Its time- 
browned walls have seen mighty 
changes in the world, and inclose 
within their enduring sides the 
last vanity of the great of earth, 
— ^^ their monuments and epitaphs. 

" Here's an acre, sown, indeed, 
With the richest royal seed 
That the earth did e'er suck in 
Since the first man died for sin." 

Westminster Abbey is a magnifi- 
cent Gothic pile, with two square 
towers which rise to the height 
of 225 feet, with the huge Gothic 
window between, and the Gothic 
door below.. The best external 
view of the building is obtained 
in front of the western entrance. 
Its airy form outside lacks those 
heaven-pointing spires, and the 
delicate likeness of many foreign 
cathedrals. Possessing the noble, 
high-pitched, snow-roof, it has 
not been decked with pinnacle 
above pinnacle, whorl above 
whorl, as Nature ornaments her 
steep mountain-sides with fir-tree 
spires. The mediaeval builders 
of this cathedral left this part of 
their task. unfinished, nor did the 
architects of Westminster Abbey under Henry III., 
Edward I., or Henry V., attempt much ornamenta- 
tion. The building is grand by its grave height and 
severe proportion. The length of the Abbey is about 
400 feet ; breadth at the transept, 203 feet ; the length 
of the nave, 1 16 feet ; breadth, 38 feet ; the choir is 
156 feet by 31, To these dimensions must be added 
those of Henry VII. 's Chapel, which joins the Abbey, 
and is 1 15 feet long by 80 wide, its nave being 104 feet 
long and 36 wide. The form of the Abbey is that of 



angels and saints of heaven, one may obtain from 
the western entrance a superb view of the interior. 
Stretching far away is the magnificent colonnade of 
pillars, a perfect arcade of columns, terminating with 
the chapel of Edward the Confessor, at the eastern 
extremity, and the whole interior lighted so admira- 
bly, every object is clearly visible. Canon Kingsley 
thus beautifully describes the richly wrought interior 
of Westminster Abbey : " It is, perhaps, the most 








ENTRANCE TO SOUTH AISLE. 

the Latin cross, and it has three entrances. Besides 
the nave, choir, and transepts, there are nine chapels 
dedicated to different saints, and an area of cloisters. 
It is proposed to build a great new cloister outside, 
to be filled with the English heroes of many genera- 
tions to come. 

Stepping beneath the lofty arches, lighted by great 
windows of stained glass, glowing far above with 
the lines of noonday and sunset, the purple of the 
heather and the gold of the gorse and the crimson of 
the poppy, and among them, in gorgeous robes, the 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

splendid specimen in the world of one of those stone 
forests in which the men of old delighted to repro- 
duce those leafy minsters which God, not man, has 
built; when they sent the columns aloft like the 
boles of giant trees ; and wreathed their capitals, 
sometimes their very shafts, with vines and flowers ; 
and decked with foliage and with fruit the bosses 
above and the corbels below ; and sent up out of those 
corbels upright shafts along the walls, in likeness of 
the trees which sprang out of the rocks above their 
head ; and raised those walls into great cliffs ; and 
pierced those cliffs with the arches of the triforium, 
as with wild creatures' caves or hermits' cells; and 
represented in the horizontal string-courses and 
window-sills the strata of the rocks ; and opened the 
windows into wide and lofty glades, broken, as in 
the forest, by the tracery of stems and boughs, 
through which were seen not only the outer, but the 
upper world." The effect of such architecture, con- 
secrated by such associations, is chastening and en- 
nobling, and almost unknown to Americans. The 
most venerated fabric of the English Church ; the 
seat of coronations ; the sepulchre of kings ; the rest- 
ing-place of famous Englishmen from every rank, and 
creed, and every form of genius — the desire to be 
buried there is as strong as ever, and is said to have 
inspired the saying of Nelson, " Victor}', or Westmin- 
ster Abbey ! " 

One of the first portions of the Abbey visited by 
Americans is the " Poets' Corner," in the south tran- 
sept, where the brightest names in English literature 
are recorded, save Byron, to whom this tribute was 
refused, and a few others, whose dust reposes else- 
where. The remains of Shakspeare, Wordsworth, 
and Southey, Scott, and Burns, lie far away in scenes 
they knew and loved ; yet tributes to most of these 
may be found in the Abbey. In the " Poets' Corner " 
can be seen the medallion portrait of Ben Jonson ; 
the bust of Butler, the author of " Hudibras ; " a tab- 
let marking the resting-place of Spenser, who wrote 
the "Faerie Queene ; " a bust of Milton ; a medallion 
of the poet Gray; the bust of Matthew Prior, the 
poet; one of Barton Booth, an actor and poet; the 
tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer; John Dryden's bust; a 
fine full-length statue of Thomas Campbell; a bust of 
Southey, and the well-known statue of Shakspeare, 
with the sculptured heads of Henry V., Richard II., 
and Queen Elizabeth upon the base of the pillar on 



which the statue leans. Thomson, author of "The 
Seasons," is represented in a sitting position ; the 
statue of Addison stands upon a pedestal surrounded 
by the nine Muses ; and a tablet near by has a pro- 
file likeness of Oliver Goldsmith. Davenant, Dry- 
den, Cowley, Congreve, Pryor, and Gay, sleep fitly 
in one cave here. A marble bust of Thackeray has 
recently been added to the "Poets' Corner,"^ and 
there are large and elaborate monuments to George 
Frederick Handel, the great mu- 
sician, and to David Garrick, the 
actor, as well as tablets to Beau- 
mont, Sheridan, Cumberland, etc. 
Whichever way one turns in 
Westminster Abbey, he stands in 
the presence of the choicest dust 
of England's great men and wo- 
men. In the oldest chapel, that 
of Edward the Confessor, are 
the tombs of Henry III., Edward 
I., Henry V,, Queens Eleanor and 
Philippa, Edward III,, and others. 
The chapel of Henry VII, is not- 
ed for its exquisitely carved work, 
so vividly described by Washing- 
ton Irving in his "Sketch-Book," 
He says : " The very walls were 
wrought into universal ornament, 
incrusted with tracery, and scoop- 
ed into niches crowded with the 
statues of saints and martyrs. 
Stone seems, by the cunning la- 
bor of the chisel, to have been 
robbed of its weight and density ; 
suspended aloft as if by magic, 
and the fretted roof achieved with 
the wonderful minuteness and 
airy security of a cabinet." This 
chapel contains the tombs of its 
founder and his queen, the last of 
the house of York ; of Mary, 
Queen of Scots ; Queen Eliza- 
beth ; Queen Mary ; and the little 
princes murdered by Richard III. 
The nine chapels are crowded 
with the tombs of persons of royal birth, down to the 
time of George 11. In the chapel of St, Paul there 
is a colossal figure of James Watt ; in the chapel of 
St, John, one of Thomas Telford, the eminent en- 
gineer; a full-length statue of Mrs, Siddons, and a 
tablet to Sir Humphrey Davy, These chapels are 
but appendages to the great body of the Abbey, 
there yet remaining the nave, with transept, ambu- 
latory, choir and cloisters, all crowded wkh groups 
of sculpture and bas-reliefs to the memory of those 




SOUTH TRANSEPT. 

whose deeds are England's history and glory. 

The good company in the Abbey is too vast for 
complete recapitulation. Americans will look with 
interest upon the monuments of Chapman, Pitt, and 
Fox, the huge cenotaph of Wolfe, and the monument 
erected by sons of Massachusetts to young Lord 
Howe who fell at Ticonderoga in 1758, and the spot 
where the remains of George Peabody rested before 
they were sent to his native land. The most recent 
burials in the Abbey are those of Dickens, Maurice, 
and Dr. Livingstone. — Fuller- Walker. 



